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It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  you,  and  with  this  fine  University,  in  doing  homage 
today  to  the  memory  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  --servant  and  martyr  of 
peace  —  great  leader  in  the  progress  of  man  in  our  era.  This 
assembly  is  itself  a  testimonial  to  cur  consciousness  his 
enduring,  on-going  contribution  to  humanity. 

The  present  lecture,  on  "Frontiers  of  Change",  is 
offered  as  a  tribute  to  this  great  pioneer  for  peace.  Our 
lecture  deals  with  man’s  continuing  progress  toward  a  better 
world  --  a  world  of  peace  and  dignity  for  all.  The  subject  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  today,  since  it  concerns  the  central 
goals  to  which  Dag  Hammarskjold,  as  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  devoted  --  and  finally  gave  --  his  life. 

In  .this  generation,  frontiers  of  change  are  not  new  to 
us.  Neither  new  trends  nor  individual  changes  are  unfamiliar* 

We  have  learned  to  expect  them.  New  advances,  new  relationships, 
new  problems,  and  new  forms  of  old  problems  continuously  unfold 
around  us.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  look  at  some  of  these 
changes,  present  and  emergent,  which  importantly  involve  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  therefore  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Two  Iroad  Movements  of  Change 

It  is  my  view  that  we  are  now  participating  in  the 
movement  of  two  worldwide  frontiers  of  change;  and  that  these 
are  among  the  principal  shapers  of  the  destiny  of  man  for  all 
times  to  come.  It  is  clear  also  that  each  of  these,  in  turn, 
will,  create  numerous  lesser  frontiers  of  change  as  we  move 
ahead  with  manifold  adjustments  to  these  broad  forces. 

i 

I  shall  refer  but  briefly  to  the  first  of  these  two 
great  movements  of  change  --  the  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  which  is  now  under  way  in  maturing  vigor.  It  is 
as  an  enormous  engine  for  human  growth,  and  a  reflection  of  that 
growth.  We  marvel  at  it,  and  at  its  still  unfathomed  powers  and 
effects.  We  accord  it  admiration,  respect,  even  awe. 
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However ,  it  shall  He  discussed  here  mainly  as  the  mother 
and  feeder  of  another  great  forward  surge  that  is  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  "building.  This  neirer  frontier  comes  from  the  womb  of  the 
older.  It  is  man's  dawning  response  to  the  new  imperative  of 
||  living  together  in  peace  --  an  imperative  created  hy  his  science 
\\  and  technology. 


Scientific  and  Technological  Advances 

In  a  sense,,  our  modern  world  is  the  product  of  scientific 
and  technological  advances.  Compared  with  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  even  half  that,  our  present  setting  is  a  new  planet.  The 
advanced  peoples  of  today  live  in  a  world  as  different  from  that 
of  the  past  as  the  jet  airplane  is  different  from  the  oxcart. 

Even  the  less  advanced  peoples  are  sharply  affected  Hy  the  new 
advances;  they  are  adopting  them  as  rapidly  as  knowledge  and  .  . 
circumstances  permit.  And  they  are  aware,  even  as  we  are,  that  v  ; 
the  march  of  man's  control  over  nature,  far  from  ending,  is 
still  accelerating  rushing  out  to  boundless  space  and  limitless 
horizons . 


Fundamentally  new  resources  and  powers  have  come  into 
1 1  being.  As  a  result,  we  have  the  physical  means  for  Huilding  a 
better  world  for  all  humanity.  Compared  with  the  past,  we  possess 
almost  miraculous  means,  of  construction,  production,  and  distri- 
J^tion.  Science  and  technology  have  multiplied  the  world’s 
food  potential  and  brought  great  and  widespread  improvements  in 
living  and  learning.  At  the  same  time,  the  tide  of  advance  has 
created  previously  unimagined  speeds  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  --  wiping  out  the  world's  distances  and  many  of  the 
old  barriers  of  isolation,  delay,  and  mis -understanding.  And 
then,  as  a  grim  “enforcer"  of  a  new  neighborliness,  these  gifts 
have  included  another:  the  power  for  cataclysm! c  destruction. 

This  gift,  --  attended  by  fearful  peril  --  is  imposing  on  us  a 
new  mutuality  of  discipline. 

The  Frontier  of  Mutual  Responsibility 

These  developments,  earth-shaking  and  world- changing, 
have  brought  forth  a  vast  new  change.  This  is  the  frontier  of  a 
new  and  inescapable  inter- dependence  of  mankind,  which  brings 
with  it  the  urgent  necessity  for  increasing  world  neighborliness. 

We  are  now  moving  ahead  on  that  frontier,  though  still 
hesitantly  and  at  times  reluctantly.  This  movement  Dag  Hammarsk- 
jold  observed  and  characterised  as  "a  growing  sense  of  sharing 
a  common  membership  in  a  world  community'’ . 
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This  change  embraces  the  broadening  of  mutual  interests 
and  concerns  which  necessarily  occurs  when  neighbors  move  much 
closer  together  than  before  and  therefore  become  more  dependent 
on  each  other  for  maintaining  orderly  behavior,,  decent  living 
conditions,  and  necessary  community  services.  It  does  not 
require,  obviously,  that  differences  in  philosophies  and  interests 
disappear.  However,  it  does  mean  the  growth  of  a  common  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

At  present,  we  are  able  to  see  only  a  limited  part  of 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  this  great  frontier.  But  its  promise  is 
rich  indeed.  We  can  be  sure  even  now  of  its  truly  vast  potential 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  well-being  of  men. 

Mileposts  of  the  Advance 


Establishment  of  the  United  Nations  was  a  major  advance 
on  this  frontier.  Dag  Hammarskjold’ s  leadership,  we  know,  carried 
its  work  forward  by  great  strides,  helping  to  build  the  UN  as  a 
powerful  instrument  for  world  peace  and  ’  neighborliness .  The  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Agency,  begun  while 
the  guns  of  World  War  II  still  blazed,  was  an  early  milepost  of 
the  advance.  So  were  the  operations  of  Point  Four,  the  Marshall 
Plan,  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board,  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Emergency  Fund,  the  Special  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  development,  and  the  various  other  UN  organi¬ 
zations  and  Regional  Economic  Commissions. 

To  these  are  added  the  current  international  assistance 
programs  of  individual  countries,  notably  the  United  States. 

Also,  organizations  such  as  the  World . Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary. Jhnd  have  important  place.:  they  too,  reflect  the  world¬ 
wide  urge  for  peace  and  progress.  In  addition,  international 
aid  by  private  organizations  is  part  of  this  picture  and  has 
shown  unprecedented  growth.  It  has  lieen  my  privilege  to  be 
associated  for  more  than  a  decade  with  such  efforts  by  one  of 
these  great  private  institutions,  The  Ford  Foundation. 

Attributes  of  Aid 

All  these  efforts  reflect  the  growing  reality  of  a 
world  community  based  on  mutual  responsibility.  They  are  the 
opening  phase,  at  least,  of  a  continuing  planned  program  for 
world  peace  and  human  well-being.  They  represent  our  joint 
recognition  that,  with  the  world  more  crowded  together  than 
before,  the  community  faces  the  need  to  clear  away  its  slums  of 
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abject  poverty,  ignorance,,  disease  and  despair.  These  efforts 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  widespread  progress,  hope,  and  well¬ 
being  are  the  only  dependable  foundations  for  world  peace  and 
order.  They  also  recognize  that  these  foundations  have  to  be 
built  through  positive  action,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

These  assistance  efforts,  both  public  and  private, 
are  seeking  intended  change,  planned  change.  They  are  carefully 
shaped  toward  achieving  particular  development,  for  particular 
purposes,  within  more -or- less  fixed  periods  of  time.  Generally 
speaking,  I  would  judge  that  most  of  them  are  helping  us  move 
toward  the  desired  objectives. 

Aid  to  Developing  Countries 

Building  a  secure  world  peace,  with  the  tools  and  methods 
© f  peace,  requires  elimination  of  the  needless  and  terrible 
poverty  of  peoples  in  the  developing  areas.  To  this  end,  economic 
and  other  assistance  is  given  for  the  conduct  of  various  develop¬ 
ment  projects. 

This  assistance  is  much  more  than  the  building  of  dams 
and  factories;  it  is  also  ^aid„,^  change,  community 

development,  research,  educational  improvement,  strengthening  of 
administration,  health  improvement,  urban  development,  and 
assistance  with  various  industrialization  problems. 

Its  scope  can  be  large,  as  in  the  building  of  a  great 
Steel  mill,  or  it  can  be  quite  small.  In  general,  assistance  is 
aimed  at  bringing  about  key  developmental  changes  which  will 
themselves  be  in-country  ’’frontiers  of  change”,  serving  as  gene¬ 
rators  of  ,.futuro.,xhange  in  related  spheres  of  activity. 

Efficiency  in  Assistance 

The  improvements  sought  in  these  countries  are  urgently 
needed  and  are  costly  in  money,  men,  and  materials.  Efficiency, 
then  is  essential.  In  my  view,  the  only  truly  efficient  path  for  jf 
such  work  lies  in  the  creation  of  self- generating  and  continued 
changes.  For  this  reason,  I  would  always  emphasize  the  value  of 
developing  the  human  resources,  strengthening  the  educational 
base,  perfecting  the  administrative  competence,  and  increasing 
the  developing  country’s  leadership  competence  and  motivation  for 
change . 


Efficiency  in  development  calls  for  maximum  attention 
to  the  key  areas  of  concern  in  each  country,  together  with  a  firm 
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CQgmi  lament  t&_  the,. -full  assistance  which  is  required  to  bring  about 
significant  and  lasting  changes.  Such  changes  will  and  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  commitment  is  to  assist  the  programs  in 
depth  over  a  sufficient  span  of  time.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
S^SISRes  about  a  decade  to  deveiop"new  institutions. 


We  are  in  a  hurry,  yes,  and  we  should  be  so.  There  are 
some  who  say  time  is  running  out  and  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  bring  about  changes.  Yet  there  is  no  other  way.  There 
are  no  alternatives  to  hard  work  and  patient  •persistence.  Like 
growing  a  crop  in  the  fields"7~Tt  takes  time  to  Srlnghiiout  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  of  lasting  value. 


disparity  in  Living  Conditions 

% 

The  development  of  self-reliant  citizens  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  with  improvement  of  their  living  conditions, 
are  the  central  elements  in  assistance  goals.  The  general  levels 
of  livings  in  the  developing  countries  are  almost  Incredibly  poor. 
Many  of  us  find,  in  fact,  that  personal  contact  with  their 
depressed  conditions  calls  forth  feelings  of  discomfort  and 
s^ame.  If  you  haven’t  experienced  this,  I  suggest  you  go  to  an 
Indian  village  and  try  eating  your  lunch  under  the  gaze  of  the 
village  children. 

Let  us  look  at  a  farmer  in  one  of  these  areas.  He  is 
likely  to  Hvpjufr  an  He  and  his  family  probably  live 

in  a  mud  Jtrnt  or  flimsy  jhack  with  an  earthern  floor.  The  family 
cooks  its  inadequate  food  over  a  cow- dung,  fire,  eats  from  a 
common jDpt,  and  may  sleep  on  a  straw  mat  or  on  the  ground.  The 
farmer’s  clothing  is  a  loose  smock  or  Icdncloth,  and  his  younger 
children  are  likely  to  go  naked.  He  is  most  probably  illiterate, 
and  his  children  may  be  growing  up  the  same.  His  body  and  mind 
are  sapped  of  vigor  by  sickness  and  chronic  malnutrition. 

His  farm  work  is  hard  labor,  produces  relatively  little,  and  he 
has  no  survival  margin  against  crop  failures . 

Consider  the  contrast  with  his  brother  farmer  in  a 
developed  country.  This  man  may  live  a  quarter- century  longer  \ 
than  the  other.  He  and  his  family  have  many  comforts  and  amen-  j 
ities  of  living,  are  healthy,  well-fed,  well-educated,  well- 
housed,  and  well-clothed.  The  advanced  farmer’s  labor-saving 
tools  remove  the  drudgery  from  his  work,  and  his  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  gives  him  greater  income  and  security. 

For  urban  people,  too,  the  same  yawning  contrast 
exists  between  conditions  in  the  two  kinds  of  societies.  They 
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can  be  partly  described.,  but  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  In  many 
cities  of  the  poorer  countries,  for  example,  multitudes  of  the 
'.  homeless  are  accustomed  to  sleeping  on  the  sidewalks  and  streets 
•.hand  to  eating  only  on  a  catch- as- catch- can  basis. 

v.,  The  Population  Problem 

The  economic  planner  who  is  shocked  by  such  a  picture 
of  poverty  and  misery  receives  another  brutal  jolt,  in  many 
countries,  when  he  learns  the  rate  at  which  the  population  is 
increasing.  For  example,  India7 s  population  is  growing  by  about 
2.1  percent  per  year.  At  this  rate,  its  present  population  of 
450  millions  will  be  doubled  within  33  years. 

India  has  recently  been  making  substantial  annual  gains 
in  total  national  income.  However,  because  of  the  population 
increase,  over  half  of  the  Nation’s  development  gains  are  sunk 
in  the  simple  maintenance  of  previous  per  capita  averages.  The 
country  must  run^  even  ;  its  ability  to  invest 

its  gains  in  achieving  future  progress  is  sharply  curtailed. 

With  India’s  addition  of  nine  mi  1  Id  on  exfpgupeople  each 

Y***  lift-,  limit;.  ^  ’ 

year  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  try  to  educate  and  ..employ,  how 
can  living  conditions  be  expected  to  improve  substantially? On 
the  other  hand,  without  such  improvements,  how  can  the  people 
feel  that  political  freedom  is,  in  fact,  ushering  in  the  other 
freedoms  which  they  so  much  desire  freedom  from  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance?  Those  of  us  who  value  democracy,  and  who 
value  the  right  of  people  to  make  free  choices,  must  understand 
|  that  democracy  has  little  or  no  priority  appeal  to  hungry  and 
|desperate  people.  Hunger  and  despair  are  in  a  context  quite 
fdifferent  from  that. 

In  order  for  us  to  face  the  population  problem,  it  is 
important  that  we  look  at  its  origins.  The  population  overgrowth 
is,  itself,  a  result  of  relatively  modern  advances  in  knowledge 
and  tools.  In  India  and  some  other  countries,  for  example,  the 
development  of  railroads,  plus  improvements  in  local  administ¬ 
ration,  made  possible  much  better  distribution  of  the  food  grains 
that  were  available.  In  addition,  a  large-scale  extension  of 
irrigation,jio.rkB  in  India  made  possible  absolute  increases  in  the 
amount  of  food  available.  These  improvements  in  India  have  led 
directly  to  control  of  the  famines  which  regularly  swept  away 
millions  of  people  during  the  last  century. 

As  a  result,  more  people  lived  longer.  Death  rates 
declined  markedly,  though  birth  rates  remained  high.  Later, 
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the  decline  in  mortality  received  further  impetus  from  health 
measures  such  as  the  use  of  JJDJ,  to  control  malaria.  Paradoxically, 
/however,  the  lack  of  an  extensive,  permanent  health  administrative 
!  network  now  poses  a  serious  harrier  to  carrying  the  population 
1  cQgjgol  program  to  the^ masses  "of  tHe^peoule . 

This  population  growth  in  Jndia,  is  part  of  a  worldwide 
phenomenon^ Science  and  technology  have  led  us  unwittingly  and 
suddenly  to  a  general  expansion  of  our  numbers.  This  expansion, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  India,  already  threatens  man's 
further  development.  It  is  a  major  problem  of  cur  time.  It  is 
evident,  I  believe,  that,  here  again,  the  peoples  of  the  world 
sire  being  impelled  to  see  their  need  for  living  closer  together, 
for  living  with  each  other  in  peace,  and  for  providing  mutual 
assistance  in  meeting  their  common  responsibilities. 

Our  species  has  put  itself  into  a  critical  situation 
indeed.  We  are  all  involved,  whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  We  see 
the  situation  unmistakably.  Therefore,  seeing  it,  we  must  act. 

The  response  required  by  the  challenge  of  excess  population 
growth  seems  plain  enough.  Just  as  man  has  applied  his  powers  of 
rationality,  organization  and  technology  to  the  control  of  death, 
he  must  now  proceed  to  apply  these  same  powers,  in  the  fullest 
necessary  measure,  to  control  of  birtha.  . 

Family  Planning  In  India 

The  growth  of  the  population  control  movement  in  India 
offers  some  useful  lessons  in  attacking  this  problem.  After 
Indian  independence  in  19^7,  demographers  and  economists  added 
their  voices  to  the  welfare  workers  who  had  been  advocating  an 
official  program  for  nationwide  family  planning.  The  sensitive 
new  government  felt  it  must  proceed  cautiously,  but  India's 
leaders  skilfully  prepared  the  way  for  a  national  movement. 

Several  small  pilot  projects  demonstrated  that  people  were 
basically  receptive,  and  that  there  was  virtually  no  opposition. 

In  addition,  Indian  researchers  were  encouraged  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  demographic,  medical,  biological,  and  communications 
aspect  of  the  problem,  so  as  to  provide  the  scientific  basis  for 
a  program  which  would  be  structurally  sound  and  locally*  acceptable. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  acquire  a  nucleus  of  trained  and  exper¬ 
ienced  workers.  In  pursuing  these  steps  over  the  subsequent 
years,  India  has  made  good  use  of  limited  technical  assistance 
resources  from  abroad.  The  Ford  Foundation  has  deemed  it  a  pri¬ 
vilege  to  assist  this  work. 

» 

In  1956  came  the  first  move  toward  an  official  nationwide 
program.  Initially,  this  tended  to  replicate  the  traditional 
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family  planning  clinic  pattern  of  Western  countries.  However,  a 
number  of  States  forged  ahead  with  experimentation  on  newer 
modes  of  promoting  contraception.  Perhaps,  the  most  striking  has 
been  the  s/iaxgi.CBl^lcar'p " ,  in  which  voluntary  .  sterilization 
services  are  provided  to  the  people  of  an  area  on  a  mass  scale. 

India  has  now  taken  the  next . ,.s±ep .  It  has  recently 

adopted  a  plan  for  a  truly  extensive  national,  movement,  geared 
to  its  own  culture  andv7P£sources .  This  will  involve  strengthening 
of  the  basic  administrative  structure  required  for  such  a  program, 
and  development  of  broad- scale,  community- level  extension  education 
activities.  At  the  same  time,  urgent  attention  will  be  given  to 
production  of  contraceptives,  to  their  wide  distribution  through 
non-clinical  channels,  and  to  assessment  of  program  effects  in 
different  areas . 

India's  current  Five  Year  Plan  refers  to  the  population 
control  program  as  being  "at  the  very  center  of  planned  develop¬ 
ment".  During  the  years  to  come,  it  is  expected  that  this  des¬ 
cription  may  indeed  start  to  be  fulfilled.  The  country  appears  to 
be  on  the  threshold  of  a  bold  and  rational  "frontier  of  change", 
from  which  we  can  all  learn  a  great  deal. 

Rising  Expectations 


I  have  referred  to  a  slow,  a  very  slow,  rise  in  the  levels 
of  living  of  poverty-burdened  people.  This  sluggishness  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  confined  to  India.  The  too  slow  rise  of  levels 
of  living  in  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  world  is  a  real  and 
present  danger  for  their  people,  their  governments,  and  the  peace 
of  the  wdrld .  w 


The  people  of  the  newer  nations  demanded  and  obtained 
their  independence  from  the  colonial  powers  precisely  because 
they  were  impatient  for  more  advantages  --  economic,  political 
and  social.  They  were  told  and  they  believed  that  independence 
would  bring  such  benefits  in  short  order.  In  some  areas  it  is 
now  a  political  reality  --  even  if  not  an  economic  one  --  that 
part  of  these  expectations  must  begin  to  be  realised  soon. 
Economically  sound  or  not,  the  people’s  expectations  exist; 
they  are  real;  and  they  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  Nor  can  too  many  of  them  be  long  deferred.  The 
j  rationale  of  sacrificing  this  present  for  the  sake  of  gains 
I  to  the  next  generation  is  wearing  thin. 
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In- Country  Frontiers  of  Change 

The  developing  countries  have  many  in-country  "frontiers 
of  change".  Their  governments  want  the  people  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  modern  science  and  technology.  Actually  obtaining 
those  benefits,  of  course,  requires  more  from  these  countries’ 
governments  than  may  appear  on  the  surface. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  governments  in  bringing  about 
change  will  be  directly  related  to  their  readiness  to  begin 
making  more  or  less  .drastic  breaks .with  the  traditions  and  habits 
of  the  past,  to  adopt  unfamiliar,  attitudes  and  practices,  and 
to  move  purposefully  and  courageously  toward  a  better  life. 

Suppose  such  a  government  decides  that  its  outmoded 
system  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  practices  needs  sharp 
improvement  —  and  begins  to  act  on  the  decision.  At  that 
moment,  an  "in-country" . frontier  comes  into  being.  New  needs 
and  problems  immediately  arise;  farmers  must  be  taught  new 
techniques  and  supplied  with  new  implements  and  aids  to  pro¬ 
duction:  research  is  required;  problems  of  institutional  support 
must  be  dealt  with,  as  in  credit, transportation,  and  marketing; 
and  widespread  education  as  to  the  benefits  and  "know  how"  of 
improveBient-  becomes  a  necessity.  In  brief,  the  frontiering  effort 
in  agriculture  requires  a  formidable  array  of  support. 

Community  Development  ■  as  Example 

■  ■■  mm  ■■■—I. tm —  ■  !■  ■  II— ■mhAS—wmi 

India  provides  one  of  the  great  examples  to  aid  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  involved  for  a  developing  nation  in  trans¬ 
forming  a  static  agricultural  economy  to  one  of  dynamic  develop¬ 
ment.  Its  progress  in  this  undertaking  within  the  last  decade  is 
a  lesson  to  the  world. 

The  overall  task  required  action  to  shift  village 
cultivators1-  attitudes  from  unquestioning  reliance  on  the 
traditions  of  the  past  to  active  acceptance  of  science  and 
technology.  It  required  mobilizing,  all  the  national  resources 
related  to  agricultural  production  -  in  a  country  totally 
lacking  experience  in  the  mobilization  and  concerted  use  of 
such  resources.  This  t^sk^i^sjm  Jaa  jondertaken ,  even  though 
the  government  at  that  time  was  unaccustomed  to  working  with 
village  people  or  helping  them  work  together  in  solving  their 
problems.  And  the  village  people  themselves  had  long  ago 
accepted  the  status  quo  as  a  way  of  life. 

India’s  Community  Development  Program,  launched  in  1952, 
was  designed  to  expand  the  people’s  competence  to  solve  their 
problems  and  to  help  the  cultivators  increase  their  food  production. 
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Within  the  year  19 63  all  o^_  India 's  550 , 000  villages 
will  be  included  within  organized  develcnnent  blocks.  Naturally 
this  program  has  considerable  development  problems  of  its  own, 
yet  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  great  contribution  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  minds  of  India1 s  villagers  for  the  changes  that  are 
necessary. 


) 


As  a  result  of  community  development,  village  people 
have  now  come  to  understand  that,  with  freedom,  they  no  longer 
have  to  live  with  the  old  patterns  of  poverty  and  deprivation. 
Village  people  now  express  hope.  They  have  expectations  for  many 
things  they  want  but  don’t  yet  have,  and  which  they  never  before 
expected  to  have.  Throughout  the  villages  of  India,  at  least 
spme  new  practices  in  health,  in  agriculture,  and  in  ways  of 
living  have  been  introduced.  The  people  thus  have  been  given 
opportunities  to  see  and  learn  better  things  than  the  old 
attitudes  and  practices. 

As  a  student  of  social  and  economic  change,  I  want  to 
underscore  the  fact  that  really  significant  development  is  never 
easy*,  This  is  especially  true  in  agricultural  and  rural  develop¬ 
ment. 


Before  village  cultivators  can  be  expected  to  get 
excited  about  taking  up  improved  agricultural  practices,  they 
have  to  undergo  some  inner  changes.  They  must  go  through  the 
steps_...Q.f.  psychological  change  the  village  cultivators  of  India 
have  takien  in  the  past  twelve  years  as  a  result  of  community 
development*  First,  they  must  recognize  they  no  longer  have  to 
live  as  they  have  lived  and  they  must  want  things  they  don’t 
now  have.*  Second,  they  must  have  been  a, ware  of  the  existence  of 
better ^raotlQes  and  of  their  benefits.  And  third,  they  must 
have  seen  these  prac tj. c ^demonstrated  in  their  villages,  must 
have  understood  them,  and  realized  they  were  possible  to  adopt. 

Having  been  taken  through  these  steps  of  change,  they 
can  now  be  educated  to  see  the  importance,  to  them  of  adopting 
improved  agricultural  practices.  By  intensive  extension  education, 
the  cultivators  can  be  taught  stronger  emphasis  upon  carrying  out 
the  recommended  improved  agricultural  practices.  They  can  now 
be  brought  to  see  that  the  adoption  of  the  improved  agricultural 
practices  will  provide  them  the  needed  wealth  they  must  have  if 
they  are  to  get  the  new  things  they  now  express  as  wants. 

!  Under  community  development,  India’s  cultivators  have 

largely  passed  through  these  three  initial  phases.  Therefore, 
they  are  now  ready  for  the  fourth  step. 
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Intensive  Agricultural  Districts 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  been  closely  associated  with  Indian 
coinraunity  development  and  food  production  programs  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  To  assist  India  in  taking  this  fourth  step  in  the 
series  of  changes  required  for  full  focus  on  food  production;  the 
Foundation  is  now  assisting  India  with  an  intensive  districts, 
agricultural  production  program.  In  essence;  this  program  seeks 
to  provide  to  the  cultivator  on  a  coordinated  basis  all  the 
essential^gs^irces  ~~  administrative;  educational;  technical; 
and  physical  --  that  are  required  to  speed  up  the  mass  adoption 
of  improved  practices.  The  program  actively  assists  the  culti- 
vators  in  achieving  successful  experience  in  carrying  out  a 
"package”©!  improved  agricultural  practices. 

This  intensive  effort  is  now  being  carried  out  in  each 
of  India fs  fifteen  states,  on  a  general  basis  of  one  district 
per  , State*  It  is  projected  as  a  five-year  program.  Assuming  that 
ft  succeeds  in  bringing  India  to  a  "breakthrough"  on  this  frontier 
of  change  --a  "breakthrough"  pointing  the  way  to  substantially 
increasing  the  Nation1 s  food  production;  the  projected  time  span 
required  for  its  development  will  be  IT  years. 

Orientation  to  Change 

In  creating  the  Community  development  Program.;  India 
purposely  set  out  to  create  forces  for  change  among  the  village 
people  of  India.  The  evidence  today  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
the  village  people  of  India  are  now  "change  orientod"  and  can  be 
counted  upon  to  follow  examples  of  change  which  prove  beneficial 
to  them.  They  now  need  only  to  be  assisted  in  making  the  change¬ 
over  from  traditional  ways  to  improved  ways  of  living  and  making 
a  living. 

The  thing  India  has  not  fully  succeeded  in  doing  is 
to  transform  its  administrative  bureaucracy  from  its  pre- 
Independence  regulatory  orientation  to  one  of  forceful  develop- 
m.ental  purpose.  There  is  need  for  a  more  universal  change 
orientation  which  would  permeate  the  administrative  structure  in 
depth . 


In  the  beginning  phases  of  national  development;  the 
Government  took  the  initiative  in  promoting  change.  Today; 
however;  the  pressures,  for  change  are  increasingly  being  expressed 
by  the  people . 

This  situation  presents  both  a  challenge  and  a  potential 
crisis.  The  challenge  is  for  administration  to  bring  about  far  - 
reaching  administrative  reforms  so  that  Government  can  give  more 
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effective  leadership  to  change.  The  potential  crisis  lies  in  the 
fact  that  administration  has  succeeded  in  making  the  people 

"change  oriented"  but  now  lags_  in  meeting . their  needs--.  It  has 

thus  far  lacked  the  necessary  dynamism  to  force  changes  within 
itself  that  would  enable  it  to  move  on  to  greater  developmental 
leadership , 

In  a  real  sense ,  whether  India  does  in  fact  make  its 
desired  "breakthrough"  in  food  production  will  be  determined 
by  the  steps  it  takes  in  administrative  reform.  The  administrative 
bureaucracy  will  have  to  become  more  "change  oriented"  if  it  is 
to  help  village  cultivators  make  a  large-scale  shift  to  improved 
practices  based  on  the  findings  of  agricultural  science. 

Factors  in  Project  Decisions 

Decision  to  launch  a  development  undertaking  is  not 
something  to  be  lightly  considered  by  either  the  giver  of 
assistance  or  by  the  recepient.  It  is  a  serious  and  costly 
■business  —  one  in  which  inadequate  planning,  or  too  few 
resources,  or  too  little  follow-through  in  operations  can  bring 
severe  disappointment.  It  may  be  able  to  bring  great  benefits 
if  well  conceived  and  carried  out,  but  the  penalty  for  failure 
can  be  painful  indeed. 

Moreover,  since  development  resources  are  scarce,  and 
the  need  for  progress  is  immediate,  the  recipient  country  must 
choose  .to.  focus-unon  the  4aos4..pjMfi*able  and  most  urgent  areas 
of  change*  This  may  be  and  is  politically  difficult  at  times". 

Yet  poor  selection  of  development  undertakings  can  nullify  the 
country Ts  chances  of  rapid  advancement.  Stern  self-discipline  is 
required.  First  things  must  be  put  first,  in  their  order  of 
developmental  importance.  The  relative  priority  of  an  intended 
project  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  its  potentiality  for 
sparking  and  feeding  still  further  development  in  other  spheres. 

The  lesser-priority  items  should  be  made  to  wait. 

The  developing  country  also  faces  other  new  things.  It 
needs  to  realize  that,  in  launching  a  new  frontier  of  action, 
it  embarks  on  an  unfamiliar  course  that  will  require  procedures 
and  activities  ,it  has  never  previously  found  necessary.  Urgency 
becomes  a  key  factor;  and  flexibility  a  key  necessity  to  permit 
urgent  action.  Although  the  government  of  the  country  can  initially 
select  the  particular  "frontier  of  change"  when  work  is  to  be  done 
and  can  designate  the  time  to  start  work,  it  cannot  possibly 
determine  in  advance  the  details  of  action  and  procedure  that 
will  be  required  over  time  and  under  differing  conditions.  The 
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administrators  and  technicians  have  to  be  allowed  freedom  to  act. 
They  must  be  able  to  exploit  *  'breakthroughs!*  as  quickly  as  they 
arise.  Also,  they  must' be  able  to  shift  quickly  to  new  or  modified 
approaches  to  meet  operational  needs. 


These  requirements  are  themselves  new  to  developing 
countries.  For  most  of  them,  such  requirements  make  up  a  very 
tall  order.  But  before  launching  upon  each  frontiering  project, 
therefore,  both  the  developing  country  and  the  assisting  agencies 
should  carefully  weigh  these  needs  and  provide  for  them.  They 
cannot  be  avoided.  There  is  no  useful  purpose  in  ever  pretending 
that  they  can  be  dispensed  with. 


The  Process  of  Change 

As  we  look  out  toward  a  better-balanced  and  peaceful 
world,  the  pro c e s s_,o,f^.change  i s  a  matter  worthy  of  study.  This 
process  requires  understanding,  There  is  no  cut-and-dried  formula 
for  it.  It  cannot  be  bought  with  money,  nor  equipment,  nor  technical 
assistance  --  necessary  though  these  may  be. 

The  first  requirement,  I  believe,  is  motivation.  The 
people  and  their  leaders  have  to  want  better  conditions,''  and  want 
them  enough  to  work  for  them.  Without  this  prerequisite,  improve¬ 
ment  can  only  come  slowly  if  at  all.  The  use  of  assistance 
resources  can  never  substitute  for  motivation. 


Economic  improvement  and  development  do  require  the  use 
of  economic  resources.  Nevertheless,  these  are  not  the  whole 
story.  The  people,  for  example,  need  to  feel  that  their?  govern¬ 
ment  uLs-  genuinely  concerned  about  their  .welfare .  They  need  to 

feel  a  sense  of . achievement  growing  out  of  their  own  efforts. 

Also,  they  must  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  development 
effort,  T^y^the  work  is  under  way,  and  the  changes  in  practices 
and  attitudes  that  are  recommended.  Above  all,  they  must  see  and 
know  that  they  are  making  progress^  in  shedding  the  burdens  of 
poverty  and  backwardness. 


Considerations  in  Assistance 


The  growth  of  a  world  sense  of  community  responsibility, 
with  resulting  assistance  for  developing  countries,  dgjejs^not 
necessarily  guarantee  the  success.,  of  the  assistance.  Many  consi¬ 
derations  —  practical,  down-to-earth,  hard-headed  —  must  come 
into  play  for  particular  projects  to  be  really  effective.  Each 
assistance  possibility  has  to  be  closely  examined  and  weighed  on 
its  merits. 
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Broadly  speaking,  the  worth  of  any  assistance  effort 
no  matter  how  attractive  its  promise  --  depends  upon  two  key 
factors:  (l)  The  willingness  and  ability  of  the  recipient  country 
to  utilize  such  financial  help  and  guidance;  (2)  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  the  donor  government  or  institution  to  provide 
assistance  m  finance  and  expert  guidance* 

The  success  of  each  development  project  depends  heavily 
upon  official -understanding  and  support  in  the  country.,  and  also 
upon  populag^nppoa&t .  Undertakings  launched  in  response  to  needs 
that  are  strongly  felt  by  leaders  of  the  recipient  country  have 
a  real  advantage#  They  nearly  always  move  ahead  better  than 
projects  which  the  recipient  government  has  not  fully  understood 
but  has  accepted  for  other  reasons. 

Support  for  development  is  based  on  understanding.  For 
this  reason,  adequate  orientation  of  policy-makers  is  essential 
before  initiation  of  a  project.  It  is  vital  also  for  officials 
and  staff  at  the  operating  levels.  Thorough  advance  orientation 
Is  the  best  assurance  of  official  support. 

Popular -.support  is.  usually-  a  necessity  and  is  always 
helpful^  Reasonable  and  thoughtful  efforts  to  create  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  each  undertaking,  and  of  the  basic 
elements  in  it,  facilitates  progress  and  helps  make  sure  that  the 
project  will  have  its  intended  effects  upon  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Public  understanding  and  support  are  valuable  assets. 

Much  greater  attention  than  is  now  the  case  could  well  be  given 
to  building  both  official  and  public  understanding  of  development 
tasks . 

Pre- Investment  Studies 

Both  for  the  developing  country  and  the  donor  of 
assistance,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  1  'pre -  inve s tment " 
phase  of  development  work  —  that  is,  the  phase  which  immediately 
precedes  decision  to  make  investments  of  capital  and  manpower  in 
a  particular  project.  This  phase  is  required  in  order  to  help 
make  clear  to  all  concerned  the  nature  of  the  task  ahead.  Also, 
it  is  here  that  the  assisting  agency  has  its  best  opportunity  — 
and  greatest  responsibility  --to  insure  that  the  assistance 
will,  in  fact,  achieve  its  purpose. 

For  each  development  project  this  phase  should  begin 
with  a  preliminary  study  in  reasonable  depth,  probably  extending 
over  a  few  months.  A  study  of  this  kind  assesses  the  dimensions 
of  the  development  problem  concerned,  gauges  the  relative 
importance  of  the  project  as  a  force  for  improvement,  and 
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estimates  the  assistance  resources  and  facilities  that  -will  be 
required*  It  also  evaluates  the  project’s  need  for  special  admini¬ 
strative  arrangements  and  expert  guidance,  and  considers  the 
OYer^l_likelihood  of  the  undertaking  being  conducted  ...success- 
fully*  This  survey  should  take  into  account  the  attitudes  of 
the  officials  and  people  of  the  country  or  area.  It  should  also 
identify  any  likely  obstacles  arising  from  religion,  culture, 
traditions,  lavs,  and  administrative  practices. 

Ideally,  the  donor  country  or  institution  and  the 
recipient  country  vould  then  use  the  findings  of  this  survey  as 
a  guide  for  final  formulation  of  the  project.  Proper  use  of  the 
survey  not ‘only  can  assure  adequate  provision  for  the  project 
itself,  but  also  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  creation  of 
really  common  understandings  and  meaningful  agreements  regarding 
the  vork  ahead. 

Full  understanding  and  unity  of  purpose  is  difficult 
enough  to  achieve  in  any  area  of  life,  even  in  relatively 
simple  matters.  Assistance  undertakings,  hovever,  are  far  from 
simple*  They  involve  factors  regarding  operations,  relationships, 
and  procedures  which  will  present  many  difficulties  unless 
there  is  a  specific  meeting  of  mjnds  upon  them  in  the  pre¬ 
investment  stage. 

Achievement  of  such  a  meeting  of  minds  should  never  be 
too  readily  or  rapidly  assumed  in  foreign  assistance  vork.  For 
one  thing,  l^ogua^a^ltf^^nces  are  not  yet  bridged  as  veil  as 
ve  vould  often  be  inclined  to  believe.  For  another,  the  differ- 
enaes  letveen  our  culture ,  traditions,  and  habits  of  thinking 
and  those  of  the  officials^n^tEenSever  countries  are  quite 
conducive  to  ineffective  communication  of  facts  and  ideas.  The 
pro- investment  preliminary  study,  adequately  discussed  back  and 
forth,  does  much  to  bridge  such  gaps. 

Administrative  Considerations 

The  building  of  world  peace  is  a  lofty  as  veil  as  a 
necessary  goal.  As  with  lesser  ventures,  hovever,  good-management 
is  necessary.  In  undertaking  each  specific  project,  both  the 
recipient  country  and  the  giver  of  aid  need  to  insist  upon 
Suitable  administrative  resources.  Even  highly  desirable  aid 
projects  should  be  held  in  abeyance  unless  and  until  efficient 
administration  can  be  provided  for  it. 

Administrative  competence  is  essential.  Some  of  the 
developing  countries  have  at  the  top  strata  of  government  a 
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very  high  level  of  competence  and  concern  for  progress.  Even  so, 
economic  aid  can  be  stripped  of  much  of  its  usefulness  by  poorly- 
oriented  and  poorly- trained  personnel  at  the  lower  levels.  Every¬ 
one  who  has  been  associated  with  development  assistance  will  be 
able  to  recall  examples  of  this.  The  government  of  at  least 
some  of  the  developing  countries  are  themselves  conscious  of 
the  problem. 

Suitable  education  is  a  ’must"  for  administrators, 
project  leaders,  and  their  key  personnel.  This  is  the  necessary 
foundation  on  which  to  build.  Such  education  must  then  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  intensive  staff  orientation  as  to  the  projects 
purposes  and  with  intensive  job  training  for  the  work  at  hand. 

In  most  development  work,  J&g£f  has  to  be  a  major 

part  of  the  operation.  Full  attention  should  be  given  to  building 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  related  workers  in  other 
fields. 


One  further  matter  in  the  administrative  area  should  be 
mentioned.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you  are  preparing 
to  help  launch  a  foreign  assistance  undertaking  of  some  kind. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  problem  and  project  are  clearly  defined, 
the  "pre-investment"  survey  has  been  made  and  utilized,  trained 
administrators  have  been  appointed,  the  operational  staff  is 
well-oriented  and  trained;  and  your  agency  or  institution  is 
ready  to  supply  necessary  resources  and  expert  help.  Are  these 
enough? 

In  some  cases,  they  may  have  to  be.  But  I  suggest  that 
one  more  ingredient  be  added,  if  at  all  possible.  This  is  the 
ingredient  of  "  In  a  development  project,  it 

makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  officials  and  staff  are 
people  who  just  follow  instructions  and  established  routines, 
without  "change-minded"  initiative  in  their,  work .  or  are  workers 
who  desire  and  seek  all  possible  ways  to  attain  the  goals  of  the 
project. 

Selection  of  "change -minded"  officials  and  staff  is 
often  neglected  by  the  countries  recieving  assistance.  The  need 
for  such  "follow- through "  on  their  development  decisions  may 
not  even  enter  the  minds  of  policy  makers.  This  lack  in  select¬ 
ivity  can  lead  to  major  difficulties,  "Change -mindedness"  can 
easily  be  lost  in  the  bureaucratic  maze  of  routine  selection 
of  personnel.  As  a  result,  the  development  undertaking  can  easily 
find  itself  clamped  into  a  mold  of  the  past  before  it  has  even 
started.  If  "tradition-minded"  administration  is  coupled  with  a 
resistance  to  foreign  guidance,  the  project  will  certainly  have  ; 
trouble , 
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New  Relationships 


As  we  move  ahead  on  the  frontiers  of  international  aid 
and  the  building  of  a  better  world,  we  meet  new  relationship 
problems.  The  relati„aiiahip^be tween  donor  and  recipient  is,  for 
example,  a  sensitive  one .  A  donor  nation  or  institution,  conscious 
of  its  own  'good  purposes  and  generosity,  is  sometimes  baffled  by 
certain  resistances  of  the  recipient. 

Some  of  these  are  the  result  of  q^tite  explainable  factors. 
It  should  be  realised  that  no  nation,  however  needy,  feels  wholly 
comfortable  in  receiving  economic  assistance  from  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  In  some  way,  the  n^.finnaX  A§o  is  involved.  The  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  and  is  appreciated,  but  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  about  in  a  nationalistic  context. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  nation  being  assisted  is 
always  sensitive  as  to  the  possibility  of  undue  influence  from 
abroad.  The  new  nations  do  not  wish  to  become  colonial  outposts 
again,  in  whatever  guise  the  colonialism  might  take.  This  sensi¬ 
tivity  is  C|rLte  understandable.  It  is  essential,  in  fact,  that 
this  be  accepted  by  all,  if  international  aid  is  to  serve  the 
advancement  of  humanity  and  of  peace. 

Two-Way  Assistance 

In  his  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  "Conference  on 
Tensions  in  Development"  at  New  College,  Oxford  University,  in 
the  Fall  of  1961,  Dr.  C.  D.  Peshmukh,  now  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Delhi  University  declared:  T'it  is  essential  that  each  recipient 
co^try^-should  become  a  donor  country,  at  least  in  a  small  way, 
as  soon  as  it  can. "  In  fact,  many  governments  are  already  appearing 
in  dual  roles,  both  recieving  technical  and  other  aid  and  --on 
a  much  more  moderate  scale,  to  be  sure  --  giving  such  aid. 

Uz*.  leshmukh  gave  two  reasons  for  this  need:  that  such 
two-way  aid  enl;arg©^t3ie...„PQPl  of  available  international  aid  for 
development;  and  that  it  helps  recipient  countries  to  understand 
better  the  point  of  view  of  a  donor  country.  To  this  I  should  add 
a  third  point:  being  a  donor  country  will  reduce  the  psychological 
strain  of  being  also  an  aid  recipient. 

lut  whatever  the  reasons,  the  phenomenon  of  two-way  aid 
is  proceeding.  It  is  one  of  useful  adjustments  being  continually 
made  in  development  work;  a  part  of  our  "frontier  of  change". 
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Education 


Returning  now  to  my  earlier  statement  that  our  generation 
has  seen  and  is  participating  in  two  worldwide  frontiers  of 
change  --  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution,  and  Man1 s 
dawning  response  to  living  together  in  peace,  we  must  recognize 
that  man1  s  capacity  to  adjust,,  to  these  frontiers  of  change  will 
require  that  he  he  educated*  If  man  is  to  apply  science  and 
technology,  as  he  must,  in'  freeing  himself  of  his  burden  of 
poverty,  he  must  increasingly  understand. . the  basis  of  science. 

This  he  can  do  only  through  himself  becoming  a  student  of  science 
in  its  broadest  and  most  meaningful  sense.  Furthermore,  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  situation  of  living  together  in  peace,  the 
developing  countries  must,  also  make  their  contributions  to  the 
world  bank  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  draw  upon  it. 

But  just  understanding  and  knowing  how  to  apply  science 
and  technology  wonTt  bring  us  peace.  Through  education  men  must 
learn  how  to  pla-y  their  roles  in  free  societies .  They  must 
grow  in  their  respect  for  the  right  of  others  to  hold  views 
different  from  their  own.  They  must  increasingly  understand  the 
meaning  of  tolerance.  They  must  realise,  too,  that  though  peace 
requires  the  harmonising  and  civilizing  of  our  behaviour,  there 
must  remain  the  freedom  for  differences  in  beliefs  and  points 
of  view. 

Conclusion 

In  discussing  the  means  used  to  cope  with  the  urgencies 
of  the  two  broad  frontiers  of  our  age,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
speak  in  rough  detail  about  our  specific  efforts  and  their 
problems.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  details  give  added  meaning 
and  depth  to  the  canvas  as  a  whole.  It  is  in  these  detailed 
actions  and  considerations  that  we  actually  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  building  a  better  world  community  --a  community 
of  peace  and  increasing  mutual  responsibility. 

I  would  conclude  on  this  note:  that  owing  to  our  science 
and  the  machines,  we  are  able  to  move  mountains  of  many  kinds. 
Mankind  has  and  is  still  gaining  tEe  knowledge,  the  tools,  and 
the  other  resources  that  will  enable  us  to  meet  the  imperative 
of  peace  and  dignity  for  men. 

We  do  not  lack  the  means  for  this.  The  only  question  is 
whether  -we  have  the  will r .. -and  the  vision,  and  the  wisdom  required. 


■  * 
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Barbara  Ward  has  said:  "It  is  our  imagination  that  has  become 
limiting  factor,  not  our  means  and  net  our  resources.1'  I  have 
faith  that  we  are  overcoming  even  that  barrier,  and  that  the 
future  of  man,  blessed  by  enduring  peace,  will  move  on  and  on 
to  ever* new  frontiers  of  achievement.  / 
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